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THINGS stand out about the Sonoco Cork Cot 
points of Exclusive 


Dependable uniformity and its 


Su pertorit y— 
Re-inforced to control Elongation or Spread 


Re-inforced to maintain uniform density of cork 
Re-inforced for ease of application — (no glue required ) 


rhe re-inforcing gummed cloth innerlining Is an 


exclusive feature with the Sonoco Cork Cot 
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Ss. c. 
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FOR 
CONE 
DRIVES 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Textile Belts 
are practically stretchless—hold the speed! 


O one knows better than Goody ear— itself 

a great user of cotton—the importance 

of uniform speed, even tension, on slubbers, 

frames, intermediates, speeders, spoolers and 
other cone drive textile machines. 


Goodyear’s answer is the COMPASS (Cord) End- 
less Belt—and the experience of many mills 
proves it best for these drives. 


That is because it is the most nearly stretch- 
less belt made. Built of heavy cords spiraled 
continuously, encased in a heavy 


without loss of speed — keeps tensions even. 


Specified by Gy 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Belts are built in 
standard sizes for all leading makes of textile 
machines. Other mill-proved Goodyear prod- 
ucts are THOR Belt (Seamless), Emerald Cord 
V-Belts in matched sets and Goodyear Air 
Hose for clean-up work. All are individually 
specified to your set-up by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — insuring maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


fabric cover. it is truly endless — 


has no weak-link splice! 


The extreme flexibility and 
stretchlessness of this unique con- 
struction insures a firm grip on 


the cones that transmits power 


Goodyear is represented 
in the South by author- 
ized Goodyear Mechanicol 
Rubber Goods Distributors 
conveniently located wiih 
relation to your mills and 
able to supply promptly 
all Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods for the 
textile industry 


This mill-wise expert is helping 
many owners cut Operating costs— 
probably he could help you. To con- 
sult him, write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California—- 
or the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


THE GREATEST 


TEXTILE 


BELTING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
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Cabinet Committee Reports 
Textiles 


HE long delayed report of the Cabinet Committee 
which has been investigating the textile industry, 
was filed with the President last week. 

The committee began its work last April and its find- 
ings have been anticipated for many weeks past. The 
report covers 154 pages and is generally regarded as a 
distinct disappointment in that it is generally lacking in 
constructive thought. It offers little new information on 
any phase of the industry. 

The summary of the findings and recommendations of 
the committee is contained in a letter sent the President 
by the committee, is given herewith: 


August 20, 1935. 
The President, 
The White House. 
My Dear Mr. President: 


On April 26, 1935, you appointed the undersigned 
members of the Cabinet a committee to investigate con- 
ditions in the cotton textile industry. The committee 
proceeded to hold conferences at which members of the 
industry, representatices of labor and agriculture, and 
public officials representing many of the leading localities 
in which plants of the industry are situated, presented 
facts in regard to conditions in the industry and their 
views and suggestions regarding possible remedies. At 
these hearings not only were formal statements made 
but particular matters were discussed in detail on a 
frank and friendly basis. The chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Honorable Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, sat with the Cabinet Committee during its 
hearings. 

In the meantime, your committee appointed a fact- 
finding subcommittee, consisting of the Honorable John 
Dickinson, then Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
now Assistant Attorney-General; Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, 
Chief Economist Analyst, Department of State; Paul A. 
Porter, Assistant to the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act; the Honorable Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, and A. M. Fox, Director of 
Research of the United States Tariff Commission. 


The members of this subcommittee were present at 
the above mentioned conferences and made a careful 
analysis of the briefs and supporting documents sub- 
mitted by those who appeared at the conferences. In 
addition, they undertook to assemble and analyze all 
pertinent existing data on the cotton textile industry, 
and related problems, now available in the files of each 


of the various Government departments and emergency 
agencies. Necessarily this work has taken several months 
to complete, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable 
staff has been devoting practically their entire time to 
the task. On the basis of these data, of the documents 
presented, and of statements made at the conferences, 
the subcommittee has prepared a thorough and compre- 
hensive report on the cotton textile industry, which has 
been submitted to us, and which we herewith transmit, 
with the recommendation that it, together with our find- 
ings and recommendations, be immediately released and 
subsequently published as a public document. 


Based upon the facts submitted in this report and 
other data and information available to your committee, 
we herewith submit to you our findings and recommen- 
dations. A summary of these findings and recommenda- 
tions is as follows: 


Excess Capacity, OBSOLESCENCE 


Finding that excess capacity and obsolescence are se- 
rious problems in the cotton textile industry, we recom- 
mend such legislation and administrative action as may 
be necessary and feasible to deal with this problem 
through one or more of the following methods: 

(a) Limitations on the hours of machine operations. 

(b) A leasing system for retiring surplus equipment. 

(c) The purchase and retirement of the most obso- 
lete units after a probationary period under the leasing 
system. 

Such withdrawal of excess equipment, financed by the 
industry, should be controlled by adequate regulation in 
the public interest, having due regard to the importance 
of gradual but persistent elimination of inefficient units 
and to the necessity of making adequate provision for 
displaced workers. 


IMPORTS 


Finding from the facts before us that the domestic 
market has been disturbed by recent imports of cotton 
textiles from Japan, which, though small in proportion to 
total national production, have nevertheless shown sud- 
den and unusual increase in certain countable cloths, we 
recommend that to deal with this special situation steps 
be taken to control these imports, preferably by means 
of a voluntary and friendly agreement with Japan on 
limitations of shipments of cotton products to the Amer- 
ican market. We recommend this course among other 
reasons because Section 3 (e) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is no longer operative, and because the 
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only available mechanism under the flexible tariff pro- 
visions would be broader than the problem sought to be 
dealt with. Other and similar agreements already con- 
cluded with Japan hold out the prospect of a successful 
application of this method to the problem of cotton tex- 
tile imports from Japan. 


Exports 


Representatives of the industry have requested that 
raw cotton now financed by the Government be made 
available to the producers for the purpose of manufac- 
turing articles for export with an allowance of 7c per 
pound upon exportation of the finisheed product. This 
proposal would in effect subsidize cotton textile exports. 
In view of the possible retaliatory measures which might 
be taken in foreign countries countries against such sub- 
sidy, this suggestion is not approved. 

Attention is called to the fact that discussions are in 
progress with Japan with a view to regularizing the textile 
trade of the Philippine Islands whereby an important 
part of the Philippine market would be retained for 
American producers. 

Furthermore, stabilization of the currencies of the 
world, a reduction in trade barriers at home and abroad, 
and attention to the special needs of foreign markets by 
American producers should lead to a recovery of at least 
some part of the foreign textile markets which have been 
lost. 


GOVERNMENT PuRCHASES OF CoTTon Goops 


We recommend that Government agencies using cotton 
textiles for relief or other purposes endeavor to anticipate 
their needs as far in advance as possible, place orders for 
manufacture during periods of slack demand, and provide 
for extended periods for delivery. 


INCREASING Use or CoTToN 


Finding that the utilization of cotton products has not 
in recent years been increasing, we recommend, in order 
to promote the extension of the use of cotton, especially 
along lines in which such extension is not primarily at 
the expense of other products, that a committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture and of the industry be established to promote basic 
research in the use of cotton textiles, and that the facili- 
ties of the Governmen tbe made available for such re- 
search. 


Net TRADING 


We recommend a change from the present practice of 
trading in cotton on a gross weight basis to that of a 
net weight basis, to promote market economies and to 
eliminate the present handicaps to the use of cotton for 
bale covering. 


Cotton Loan Poricy 


The cotton loan policy is of concern to the cotton textile 
industry primarily through its possible stabilizing effect. 
A substitute for such stabilizing effect might be obtained 
through the hedfging of mill holdings of cotton which 
would afford considerable protection against inventory 
losses. We recommend an investigation of the hedging 
requirements of mills looking toward desirable revisions 
or additions to the functions of the cotton futures mar- 
kets. Connected with this is the matter of time, place, 
and quality of deliveries on futures contracts, to which 
attention should be given in any such study. 


Processtnc Tax 


During the economic emergency as reflected by exist- 
ing price disparities, we recommend against the discon- 
tinuance of the processing tax, which, after due consid- 
eration of the alternatives, we regard as the most practical 
among the available means for securing to the cotton 
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farmers of the nation a return from cotton equivalent in 
terms of purchasing power to that which existed in the 
pre-war period and which has enabled them to increase 
their purchases of the products of other industries, in- 
cluding the cotton industry, thereby benefiting the work- 
ers in these industries. 


MERCHANDISING AND MARKETING 


It appears from the facts before us that much of the 
present system for the merchandising and marketing of 
cotton textiles is wasteful and involves undue hazards. 
We recommend that a study be made for the purpose of 
devising proposals for improving merchandising and mar- 
keting methods and that if necessary the Government 
assist through administrative and legislative measures in 
putting into effect such improvements as after due ex- 
amination may be found to be beneficial. Any remedial 
measures must stop short of monopolistic organizations 
which might increase profits at the expense of the con- 
sumers. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


We recommmend the attempt of the industry to main- 
tain the labor standards provided in the code. We rec- 
ommend that the Government supplement such voluntary 
efforts as are being made by such administrative and 
legislative measures as may be feasible. We recommend, 
also, with regard to such legislation as may be proposed, 
a further study to determine the specific movements in 
labor standards which may be in the public interest. 


CONTINUING COMMITTEE 


We recommend the establishment of a continuing com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the Government 
and of the industry, including labor and other affected 
groups, (1) to formulate in more concrete terms methods 
of carrying out the above recommendations, and (2) to 
undertake a detailed examination of and report on the 
long-time problems of the industry, including its inter- 
relation with other phases of national and international 
economy. In formulating specific programs for the in- 
dustry, it is essential that adequate information be made 
available as to capitalization, earnings and losses in the 
industry and theeir distribution. 


In, connection with the study of long-time problems, 
attentian is called to the fact that an investigation of 
the textile situation throughout the world is under con- 
sideration by the International Labor Office. This should 
be furthered by American aid and co-operation. 


It must be recognized that many of the continuing 
problems of the cotton textile industry cannot be treated 
apart from their setting in the national economy. For 
example, the problem of regional wage differentials must 
be studied in conjunction with the general problem of 
furthering the economic development of low income agri- 
cultural areas. Similarly, while the export market will 
be benefited by the study of the demand of foreign mar- 
kets and a reduction of costs through greater efficiency, 
it is also highly dependent upon stabilization of the cur- 
rencies of the world and the reduction of other trade 
barriers. 

This report has concerned itself primarily with the 
problems of cotton textiles as such, and more specifically 
with the immediate problems of the industry, but it 
should always be borne in mind that the treatment of the 
problems of the cotton textile industry must be consistent 
with the broader aspects of national policy. 

DanreEL C. Roper, the Secretary of Commerce, chairman. 
CorDELL Hutt, the Secretary of State. 

H. A. Wattrace, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

FRANCES Perxrns, the Secretary of Labor. 
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Dorr Gives Views On 
Cabinet Report 


N response to inquiries for comment on the report to 
| the President by the Cabinet Committee investigating 

conditions in the cotton textile industry, G. H. Dorr, 
President of the Cotton-Textile Institute, authorized the 
following: 


“Until the full text is available, it is impossible to 
comment on certain phases of the Cabinet Committee’s 
report to the President. The published summary, how- 
ever, draws attention to certain matters of definite inter- 
est. The committee seems to recognize that, as indicated 
by the industry, its problems lie along two main lines: 
first, the industry’s physical capacity to produce and, 
second, demand for its products. 

“As to the first, there is clear recognition by the com- 
mittee of the difficulties created in the industry by excess 
capacity. There is definite encouragement to the indus- 
try to continue its effort to find effective ways to deal 
with that problem. 


“The immediate problem of the industry is, of course, 
demand. The various factors which have been threaten- 
ing or diminishing that demand have been making it 
extremely difficult for the industry to maintain employ- 
ment and the NRA wage and hour standards. The com- 
mittee commends the industry for its effort to voluntarily 
maintain those standards and recommends aid to it in 
that endeavor. In two important respects, Congress has 
also just recognized this need and in the AAA amend- 
ments has made available important instruments for pro- 
tecting and increasing demand for cotton goods. Under 
one of these amendments, that dealing with imports, it 
is now possible for the executive to protect the domestic 
market against further inroads of Japanese goods, which 
the committee in its report recognizes as a serious prob- 
lem. Another amendment, dealing with exports, affords 
a means by which drawbacks may be granted on exports 
to equalize the higher labor costs incurred under NRA 
standards, which the committee recommends strongly 
should be maintained. 


“Tt is true that the committee recommends against the 
furnishing on special terms of cotton held by the Govern- 
ment for manufacture for export, on the ground that it 
would constitute a subsidy. The industry does not ask 
subsidies nor does it believe that the application of a 
drawback policy under the power now granted by Con- 
gress would constitute a subsidy. It would be merely 
analagous to drawbacks on processing taxes already al- 
lowed on-exports to place American goods more nearly 
on a parity with foreign competitors. If, as a matter of 
national policy, the higher labor costs incurred under 
NRA standards are to be maintained, as the committee 
recommends, such a drawback to cover the cost of this 
national policy should be allowed as well as in the case 
of the processing taxes. 


“It is to be hoped that the executive departments will 
move promptly to employ these weapons placed in their 
hands by Congress to accomplish the objective of in- 
creased demand which the committee deems so import- 
ant. 


“Further, the committee recommends steps to preserve 
our Philippine market which it is likewise to be hoped 
will be taken before that market is lost completely. 

“Along the same lines, the committee endorses the in- 
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dustry’s request that relief and other government agencies 
place early orders for their cotton goods needs over con- 
siderable periods. It seems that this recommendation 
could be translated into prompt action. 


“We shall examine with interest the committee’s rea- 
sons, when available, for its finding that there is no pref- 
erable alternative to the processing tax. There is a 
strong conviction in the industry that there are preferable 
alternatives. The Secretary of Agriculture, in his last 
annual report, admitted the forces in our fundamental 
objection that the burden of the present method of financ- 
ing farm benefits falls heaviest on those least able to pay. 
It is difficult to believe that such a tax falling on necessi- 
ties of life—food and clothing—and tending to diminish 
consumption of farm products, will ultimately be accepted 
by either the farmer or the consumer as the best way to 
supply the funds to deal with the agricultural problem. 


“While the committee’s approval of the proposed 
change from the gross weight to net weight basis of raw 
cotton trading, urged by the industry and pending before 
Congress in the Fulmer bill, comes too late to insure 
passage of the latter in this session, it should be helpful 
in securing action at the next session and so remove an 
existing impediment to the use of large quantities of cot- 
ton fabric for baling. 


“Again, as a long-range aid to demand, the committee 
proposes to back up the industry’s own research and pro- 
motional efforts by the co-operation of a committee of 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture, and by placing back of this effort the re- 
search facilities of the Government, as suggested by the 
industry.” 


The Cotton Situation 


N his weekly letter, C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow 
| & Potter, says: 

“In view of the shock administered by a loan deci- 
sion so widely at variance with expectations that had 
been fostered by confident predictions of a 12-cent level, 
it necessarily will involve a certain amount of time and 
deliberation for the trade to get its bearings on the price 
outlook. Owing to this confusion, we feel it desirable to 
confine our comment to a brief summary of the salient 
factors, particularly as they relate to the long pull pros- 
pect. Intervening nervousness is likely to produce erratic 
fluctuations carrying no real indication of the ultimate 
tendency. 


“Leaving aside for the moment a degree of speculative 
disappointment, we believe that the considered judgment 
of the trade will be summed up in the conclusion that the 
loan decision was based on economic rather than political 
grounds. We further believe that the eventual result will 
redound greatly to the benefit of the cotton grower and 
the entire textile industry. 


“In the first place, the loan program gives reasonable 
assurance of a fair return to the Southern producer. 
Under the plan outlined, we see no reason why the aver- 
age return to the cotton growers of the South should not 
be approximately 12 cents. This does not mean that the 
contract price, or the price in the 10 leading Southern 
markets, will average that figure, although this is by no 
means impossible or improbable. Under the program as 


outlined, the “lag’’ between the average price of middling 
7%” cotton in the leading markets between September Ist 
and January Ist, will be made up by benefit payments. 


“Tt is true that these differential compensations are 
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contingent upon co-operation in crop control for the next 
season, but inasmuch as the AAA has faithfully fulfilled 
its obligations on contracts over the last two years, we 
see no reason why Southern growers should not perceive 
the advantages accruing from continued co-operation. 

“Best of all, as we view the situation, the loan decision 
affords a practical guaranty of a ‘free’ market. Cotton 
no longer will be held above a world price, and thus can 
move freely into the channels of distribution and con- 
sumption. With the exception of tightness in the near 
months that may accompany the process of readjustment, 
we believe it quite within the bounds of reasonable ex- 
pectation to look for something approaching carrying 
charges on the late months. 

“We realize that many market students are looking for 
substantially lower prices. They point to the fact that 
in the case of the 10-cent loan and the 12-cent loan cotton 
sold below the loan figure. By some curious process of 
ratiocination they conclude that prices this season con- 
sequently will go below the 9-cent loan level. It might 
be pointed out, however, that in the case of the 10-cent 
loan, the carryover at the close of the season in 1933 was 
13,228,000 bales. Holdings of merchants were colossal. 
and mill stocks were plethoric. There was a superabund- 
ance of ‘free’ cotton. The carryover at the end of this 
season in July, 1935, was 9,007,000 bales. This was 
represented by minimum world mill stocks of American 
cotton and more than 5,000,000 bales of cotton under 
Government control. Consequently the supply of ‘free’ 
cotton this season will be represented by the present crop 
and the negligible holdings of merchants and others. 


‘In other words, we have as an outstanding feature of 
ultimate strength in the market for the coming months a 
combination of a ‘free’ market and the smallest supply of 
‘free’ cotton that we have had in years. We are confident 
that the ‘tree’ market will take care of the ‘free’ cotton 
without serious price disturbance. Pool holdings of more 
than 900,000 bales of future contracts, in the capable 
hands of Oscar Johnston, on which actual cotton can be 
demanded, will act as a deterrent to over-zealous selling. 

“As a matter of fact, we believe that time will prove 
that the loan decision not only will result in the absorp- 
tion of at least 2,000,000 bales more than would have 
passed into consumption under a 12-cent loan, but that 
the average price this season will come near enough to 
approximating the predicted loan figure to work no se- 
rious hardships on the Southern grower. Furthermore, 
the differential payments to the producer will make the 
return equivalent to the loan figure, without saddling the 
Government with a terrifying addition to its holdings that 
would stand as a price menace for a year, or even years 
to come. 

“Inasmuch as we probably shall discuss the implica- 
tions of the loan program in early forthcoming issues of 
our market letter, we herewith sum up our conclusions 
on the advantages of the new season’s loan policy as fol- 
lows: 


“First, a fair return to Southern growers, representing 
a practical equivadent of a 12-cent loan; second, assur- 
ance of a ‘free’ market that will permit maximum distri- 
bution into trade channels; third, avoidance of further 
addition to Government holdings of cotton which would 
stand as a continuing menace over future price stability. 


“Finally, we take occasion to observe that it will be 
interesting to note the effect of the new loan plan, with 
its implication of willingness to meet world price compe- 
tition, on cotton growing activities in other countries, 
particularly Brazil. It looks as if the ‘umbrella’ might 


be tucked away in the attic.” 
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Washington Snapshots 


By Industrial Press Service 


The Congress which has just adjourned probably has 
no parallel in the history of the United States because of 
the number of vital and far-reaching laws which it placed 
permanently upon the statute books. 

The first. session of Congress after the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt was more spectacular than the recent 
session, but the NIRA, the AAA, and other measures en- 
acted at that time were temporary. The last eight 
months, on the other hand, has seen Congress, under the 
whip of the Administration, lay aside temporary legis- 
lation designed to meet the depression emergencies and 
enact laws which have the making of a costly centralized 
authority in Washington undreamed of even two years 
ago. 

While not as important historically, the temper of the 
recent Congress also has been significant. Through the 
early months it was as supine as other sessions of the last 
two years, rubber-stamping anything written by the 
young “Brain Trust” lawyers. In the last two months an 
apparent revolt against this control by the Administra- 
titon developed and time and again there was evidence 
that sentiment was opposed to further surrender of States’ 
Rights and Congressional authority to the executive de- 
partments. This spirit never developed sufficiently y how- 
ever, to prevent the Administration from getting virtually 
its entire program of far-reaching social proportions en- 
acted. 

Undoubtedly the Congress set the stage for a bitter 
and hard-fought election campaign over issues that will 
recall the old “16 to 1’ battles of William Jennings 
Bryan. In the fact of a mounting resentment against 
some of these bureaucratic measures, President Roosevelt 
felt it necessary to go to the country with an explanation 
even as the doors of Congress were swinging closed. 
Many legislators turned toward their homes eager, yet 
fearful, to gauge actual sentiment in their districts. The 
general canvass of sentiment reaching Washington from 
outlying provinces indicated the greatest disssatisfaction 
with the terrific cost of the ‘““New Deal,”’ the tax burdens 
of the future which it was piling up, the failure to curtail 
unemployment to the extent promised, and the failure to 
curb governmental expenditures. 


Another likely aitermath of the Congressional session 
will come in the courts of the nation. —The Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act, giving the Federal Government control 
over local employment relations, will reach the Supreme 
Court probably on much the same grounds as NRA— 
that this does not involve interstate commerce and is an 
invasion of States’ rights. The so-called Social Security 
bill providing taxation to create huge funds for unem- 
ployment reserves, old age pensions and other social 
efforts also faces a test on several grounds. The AAA 
processing taxes are already on their way to the courts. 
Other of the recent legislative enactments are questioned 
by prominent attorneys, and as they go to the courts the 
constitutional issue will take its place among issues of 
the next campaign. Public statements have been made 
by advocates of some of the measures that they are en- 
acted with the knowledge that they would be held uncon- 
stitutional but would provide kindling for the attempt to 
alter the Constitution and broaden the authority of the 


Federal Government. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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HE unexpectedly large indicated yield of cotton 
reported in the recently published official estimate 
of the crop brings out even. more clearly than be- 
fore the artificial character of the situation resulting from 
the effort of the government to suspend the fundamental 
law of supply and demand, states the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in the current issue of Te Guar- 
anty Survey, its review of business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States and abroad. 

“The cotton situation,’ The Survey continues, “pre- 
sents one of the most striking illustrations of the un- 
soundness of the ‘economy of scarcity. 

“The demand abroad for American cotton, our most 
important export commodity, has been declining rapidly 
in the last several months: and during the cotton season 
ended July 31st the world consumed more foreign than 
American-grown cotton for the first time since the Civil 
War, with the exception of the year 1930-31, when slight- 
ly less than half of the world’s consumption of cotton 
was American by reason of the expansion in foreign out- 
put and the decline in world demand. The present sit- 
uation has been brought about largely by the mainte- 
nance of a domestic price above that for foreign cotton 
through the lending activities of the AAA. The existing 
state of affairs is strongly reminiscent of many examples 
in the past of the impracticability of attempting to con- 
trol output and prices of commodities. Further admis- 
sion of the futility of such projects are implied in the 
recently reported decision to abandon the Chadbourne 
scheme to regulate sugar markets and the proposal to 
moderate the severe coffee-destruction program in Brazil.. 
Yet there are no indications that the administration in- 
tends to alter its cotton policy. In fact, it has recently 
been announced that the government is prepared to 
continue to make loans to producers if the price declines 
sufficiently to warrant such a course. 


CoTTron Exports Low 


“It is becoming increasingly evident that the threat to 
America’s cotton supremacy in world markets is more 
than a temporary situation; and if measures are not 
devised and carried out to re-establish the cotton growers 
or something similar to the pre-war basis in the not too 
distant future, the economic life of the Southern sections 
of the United States eventually will have to undergo a 
drastic alteration, which will have serious adverse reper- 
cussions throughout the country. 

“The developments that have led to the current trend 
in our cotton trade may be classified under three general 
headings, namely, the agricultural policy of the govern- 
ment in the last few days, the effects of the world-wide 
depression, and an economic shift that would have taken 
place in some measure even if the first two developments 
had not occurred. 

“The most potent source of danger to American cotton 
growers consists of the large areas of virgin soil in Brazil 
that could be opened to cotton production. The output 
in that country has increased rapidly in the last few 
years; yields per acre compare favorably with those in 
the United States, and much of the area available for 
cotton production consists of virgin soil needing no fer- 
tilization. Moreover, the country, in its atterypts to find 
a solution to the unsettled state of economic atiairs grow- 
ing out of surplus coffee production and low prices, realize 
that a diversion of capital and labor from the production 
of coffee to cotton is not without merit. It is estimated 
that, if Brazil could overcome the handicap of insufficient 
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labor and machinery, which at present constitutes a 
serious deterrent to its cotton production, Brazil could 
produce about 8,000,000 bales a year by using only a 
small part of its land regarded as available for growing 
cotton. 

“In seeking reasons for the decline in our cotton trade, 
it cannot be denied that exchange difficulties have tended 
to discourage the importation of American goods. Never- 
theless, other influences must have been operating in re- 
spect to cotton; for during the 1934-35 cotton season up 
to July Ist total cotton exports declined 36 per cent, as 
compared with those during the corresponding months in 
the preceding season, while a similar comparison of total 
exports shows a gain of 6 per cent. Furthermore, the 
view that the decline in our cotton trade is due entirely to 
the depression would be considerably more acceptable if 
it were not for the fact that, while consumption of our 
cotton abroad has been declining, that of foreign cotton 
has been increasing to new high levels. 

‘Nor can the view be sustained that the rise in cotton 
prices is a normal part of the general commodity price 
expansion due to devaluation and that the gold price of 
cotton has not advanced out of proportion since February, 
1933. This advance is no greater than has occurred in 
the cases of certain other farm products largely dependent 
on foreign demand and affected by AAA policies, but it 
far exceeds the percentage of dollar devaluation and the 
advances in prices of most domestic and exported com- 
modities. There has been a force, or a set of forces, 
especially affecting the price of cotton. After considering 
all other possibilties, it becomes strikingly apparent that 
the development underlying the disproportionate decline 
in cotton exports during the last several months have 
arisen largely from the activities of the AAA. It is 
extremely important to keep this point in mind when 
contemplating the immediate and long-term future of 
our cotton industry. 

‘The prospects for the near future are not very bright. 
The long-term outlook is even more uncertain, depending 
largely on the future cotton policy of the administration. 
The government is faced with the peculiar situation that, 
although our contribution to the world’s cotton markets 
is not sufficient to determine international prices, it is, 
nevertheless, large enough to affect materially quotations 
on the world’s markets. By withholding cotton, the gov- 
ernment has made it possible for foreign growers to raise 
more cotton and sell it at highly remunerative prices, 
while at the same time this action, combined with the 
artificially maintained higher domestic prices, prevents 
American producers from participating in this profitable 
situation. 


Delay Action On Danville Textile School 


Danville, Va.—Definite action on a proposed textile 
high school in Danville is to be deferred until after the 
program for the new Danville schools has been completed, 
according to G. L. H. Johnson, superintendent. This is 
expected to be about October Ist. 

Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Instructor of Vocational 
Education, has been requested to hold, if possible, the 
appropriation of $6,000 for the first year’s operation of 
the school. R. R. West, president of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, has offered the entire top floor 
of the local mill group for the school. The city would 
have to furnish material at a cost of $2,000 annually. Six 
teachers would be employed. 
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Factors Controlling 
Loom Stopage 


The following information is from the Houghton Line: 

“A typical analysis of loom stoppages of 366 looms 
during a 40-hour shift showed that 955 total stops took 
place, of which 392 were due to broken warp ends. A 
tabulation of these loom stoppages for four 10-hour days 
follows: 


Causes of Stoppage Ist Day 24 Day 3d Day 4th Day Total 
96 106 95 5 392 


Broken ends 9 

Gouts 39 44 50 39 172 

Fixer and unknown 48 88 24 39 199 

Kinks 19 24 15 26 84 

Bad filling, etc. 0 26 14 21 61 

Wild yarn, etc. 10 23 5 1 39 
212 311 213 219 955 


“In this particular instance 41 per cent of all loom 
stoppages were due to broken warp ends. 

“We have heard of instances where nearly 80 per cent 
of the loom stoppages were due to broken warp ends and 
of other cases where only about 25 per cent of the loom 
stoppages were due to this same cause. Therefore we 
may consider the above a good average and one represen- 
tative of the majority of cotton weaving mills. In other 
words, it is safe to assume that nearly half the loom stop- 
pages are due to the one cause—broken warp ends. 

“Broken warp ends are primarily due to defective warp 
sizing. It is thus readily seen that it is possible to step 
up weave room efficiency by properly controlling the warp 
sizing. 

“There are three important factors that must be con- 
sidered in order to obtain the best possible warp for 
weaving. These are: 


“1. A properly balanced warp size formula. 

“2. Uniform and adequate control of cooking time, 
storage temperature, drying temperature and tension. 

“3. Proper mechanical manipulation in making up 
the size. 


“By a balanced warp size formula, we mean one in 

which the ratio of starch to warp conditioner, or of gum 
to starch and warp conditioner is correct. This ratio is 
not uniformly applicable in all mills and to all sizing 
conditions, for some starches require a greater amount of 
warp conditioner and some warps require a greater 
amount of gum to properly bind the fibers and reduce the 
fuzziness, i.e., the number of protruding fibers on the 
warp. 
“For controlling the process, several instrument manu- 
facturers are now supplying temperature recording and 
control equipment that actually brings the ingredients in 
the cooking kettle up to a specified temperature in a defi- 
nite period of time and holds it at this temperature with 
an accuracy of less than 1° F. variation. 

“A recent observation of these recording and controlling 
instruments on the size box showed that in one week of 
continuous operation on a 3-shift basis there was a varia- 
tion of less than '4-inch in the size level in the size box 
and less than 2° F. (1.1° C.) difference in temperature 
for the whole 120 hours. This same degree of accuracy 
was maintained on the two drying cans. 

“Many mill men have not given the proper considera- 
tion to the order in which the various ingredients are put 
into the cooking kettle. It has been definitely proven that 
if the starch, warp conditioner and gum are placed into 
the kettle at the same time and cooked, an entirely differ- 
ent texture of size will be produced than if the starch is 
first thoroughly cooked and then the gum and warp con- 
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ditioner added in that order and further cooked and mixed 
before pumping into the storage tank. 

“Another factor that is often overlooked is that of 
having a continuous supply of freshly cooked starch going 
into the storage kettle at the same rate as the size box 
draws it from the kettle. The rate at which the size box 
draw the material from the storage tank varies with the 
count and number of ends of the warp; consequently the 
sizes of the batches should vary. One very convenient 
method to this end is to have two cooking kettles, then 
when the withdrawal from the storage tank is not great 
the storage tank is fed by making up small batches of 
cooked size, only occasionally running in a full size 
batch. 


The Assistant 
Or Second Hand 


Editor Textile Bulletin: 


The duties of an assistant overseer, or second hand, as 
sO many people like to say, in my opinion are not clearly 
understood or justly appreciated by those under his direct 
supervision and, in too many instances, by his superiors. 

In my experience the conduct of the assistant overseer 
on the job and, to some extent outside of his work, molds 
the opinion as to whether he is a good assistant overseer 
or just a good fellow to work for. 


A good fellow to work for is an assistant who will over- 
look infractions of the rules—take too much of the work- 
er’s time discussing something that does not pertain to 
the work——let section men wear the seat of their overalls 
sitting on work benches—will let the hands slip out for 
their drag or drink—-will take anybody’s word that a 
thing is as it should be—will give orders and forget to see 
if they are obeyed. 


A good fellow to work for, but very unreliable when a 
man’s job is at stake. An assistant overseer of this type 
has a very unpleasant time trying to explain to the over- 
seer or superintendent when the quality of the work is 
lowered to the point that a succeeding department rejects 
the material. For example, let’s look into the duties of 
an assistant card room overseer. He has a varied lot of 
equipment to oversee, openers, pickers, cards, drawings, 
and in many places three processes of fly frames, and all 
of the accessory equipment that are related to their oper-- 
ation. 


When the cotton is sent to the picker room, if it is 
dirty, or the supply dwindles, he must know the reason, 
and remedy the cause, if in the machines or help. 

When the weights of the finished lap vary he should 
find whether the eveners, weight scales or the operator 
need attention. 


When the card web neps and flakes he should know the 
cause and remedy. 

If the darwings are delivering bad sliver he has to fix 
the responsibility on machine or operator. 

When the roving from the succeeding fly frames vary 
in quality it is his duty to check back until the cause has 
been eliminated. The assistant should examine all re- 
jected roving from the spinning room, and follow by 
keeping an accurate record posted in a conspicuous place, 
so that each frame hand will know just how his average 
is in relation to the other hands. | 

This method, if followed closely, will inspire a certain 
amount of competition and co-operation among the frame 
hands. He will, however, be in for a lot of criticism from 
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the workers, if he doesn’t examine carefully, and throw 
out all of that which can not be directly traced to the 
speeder hand or other subsequent processes. 

The goo dassistant overseer should impress upon the 
minds of the employees under him that he is working 
with them. He should not assume the attitude that the 
employees are working for him, or that he is vested with 
authority that only goes with the position of overseer. 
If an employee is found violating some rule he should be 
told just why that rule was made and the benefits that 
are to be derived when it is carried out. 

The assistant overseer should never overlook a petty 
infraction of any rule intrusted to him, or walk around 
any employee to keep from seeing him when he thinks 
he is doing something he shouldn’t. He should always be 
frank and to the point when discussing the work with 
anyone. By so doing he will gain the confidence of his 
men even to those who are inclined to be chronic rule 
breakers. This may seem to be a large order for an as- 
sistant overseer, but, with section men trained to their 
jobs it wil be nothing more than routine work for a good 
assistant overseer in any department of the mill. 

ASSISTANT OVERSEER. 


Victor-Monaghan Mill Has $75,244 
Operating Profit 


Operations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
brought the Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville, S. 
C., cotton mill, a manufacturing profit of $75,244, but 
after deducting interest charges and providing for depre- 
ciation, the company sustained a net loss of $87,722. 
This compares with a net profit in the preceding year of 
$451,718. 

Surplus, which at the close of the prior fiscal year 
amounted to $1,026,348, totalled $772,354 at the end of 
the latest period. Besides deducting the $87,722 loss 
from the surplus, there was charged against this account 
$166,058 dividends and $213 sundry adjustments. 


Victor-Monaghan wound up the year with current as- 
sets of $1,610,185 against current liabilities of $1,195,- 
359. It had cash of $136,908 against $139,931. Inven- 
tories, at the lower of cost or market, had a value of 
$1,341,692 against $836,081 at the end of the preceding 
year. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


The condensed balance sheet of the Victor-Monaghan 
Company, as at June 30, 1935, compare as follows with 
that of the preceding year: 
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When we say Frost-Proof 


... We mean 
really 
frost-proof 


HE Vogel Number 

One Outfit, designed 
for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
| and at practically no up- 
| keep cost. 
| 


Many thousands are in- 
stalled in all parts of the 
} ' country and have been 


| operating for years with- 
i | out even a minor repair 
‘I | Installed by plumbers 
| everywhere. 


— 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


The | 
New Edition 
Of 


Clark’s 
Directory 


Assets 
June 30 June 80 
193! 1934 
$ 136.908 $ 139.931 
Accounts receivable 80.645 155.437 
Inventories 1,341,692 836.081 
Defer charges 41,929 876 
Current assets $1,601,185 $1,141,325 
*Properties $5,900,801 $5,963.914 
Investments 25.700 33.700 
Other assets 10,072 18,350 
Total assets $7,537,758 $7,157,289 
Liabilities 

Bills payable $ 880,000 $ 250,000 
Accounts payable | 69.227 69. 
Accrued taxes 246.1382 137.489 
Income tax 246,132 137,489 
Income tax 63,426 
Current liabilities $1,195,359 $ 520,142 
Other accounts payable 19,108 62,898 

Reserves 9.937 
7% preferred 602.800 610.700 
tCommon stock 4,987,200 4.937.200 
Surplus 772,354 1,026,348 
Total $7,537,758 $7,157,289 


*Less depreciation. 


TRepresented by 49,372 shares of $100 par value. 


of 
Southern Textile Mills 


ls Now Ready 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Personal News 


Arthur Nebel has been elected secretary of the Nebel 
Knitting Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

]. F. Toney has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


William Nebel, president of the Nebel Knitting Com- 
pany, Charlotte, was married last week to Mrs. Marion 
Phillips. 


C. K. Dobbs has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 
1, Charlotte. 


W. H. Layton, who resigned as overseer of preparation 
at the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., is now with the 
Cascade Rayon Mills, Mooresville, N. C., and not with 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills, as reported last week. 


John A. McFalls, superintendent of the Entwistle Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2, Rockingham, N. C., and president of the 
Southern Textile Association, underwent an operation for 
appendicitis at the Hamlet Hospital, Hamlet, N. C., on 
August 21st. He is reported as getting along very nicely. 


W. H. Ussery, who resigned as overseer of the rayon 
and finishing cloth rooms at the Gossett Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., as reported last week, is now with the Burlington 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. It will be of interest to his 
friends to know that he made a parachute jump last 
week, thus fulfilling his final requirements to receive a 
government license as an aeroplane pilot. 


Gilmer Appoints Southern Representative 


The L. H. Gilmer Company announces the appoint- 
ment of William W. Conrad as Southern representative, 
covering North and South 
Carolina, northern Georgia 
and Alabama, and eastern 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Conrad spent several 
years with one of the large 
Eastern mill supply houses 
handling power. transmission 
and conveyor eqquipment 
before he joined the Gilmer 
sales organization over a 
year ago. This experience, 
plus an engineering back- 
ground and a pleasing per- 
sonality, equips him to be of 
real service to both the plant 
engineer and mill supply 
distributor on Gilmer belts and belting, and other trans- 
mission problems. 

Mr. Conrad’s headquarters are at the Atlanta Branch, 
95 Pine St. N.E. 


Howe With Industrial Rayon Corp. 

Percy S. Howe, Jr., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Industrial Rayon Corporation and 
will make headquarters at the New York offices. 

In making this change to the rayon producing industry, 
Mr. Howe has resigned as vice-president of the Suncook 
Mills and from the sales division of the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


W. H. GLENN, Supt., Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. C. 

Here is a young but capable young man whose rapid 
advancement in the textile industry is phenomenal. At 
the age of 20, he 
graduated from Ga. 
Tech, class of 1927, 
and went to the Cal- 
laway Mill in Man- 
chester, Ga., where 
he stayed five vears, 
working up to posi- 
tion of overseer of 
spinning. In 1932 
he came to Whitney 
as overseer spinning, 
and in 1933 when 
the former superin- 
tendent, W. A. L. 
Sibley, accepted the 
position of superin- 
tendent at Ware 
Shoals, Mr. Glenn 
was promoted to su- 
perintendent at 
Whitney, a position 
that he fills efficient- 
ly and gracefully 
and without having to buy a “larger hat.” 

Mr. Glenn’s wife was Miss Louise Fielding, of Decatur, 
Ga. He is a member of the Presbyterian Church and is 
28 years old but looks younger. 


Uuon graduating from Harvard College with the class 
of 1917, Mr. Howe entered the Army, with which he 
served 18 months in France. In 1919 he engaged in the 
textile industry, in which he has had broad experience as 
a cotton and rayon mill executive, in both the manufac- 
turing and merchandising of rayon fabrics. For three 
years he was superintendent of two of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company mills, which were among the earliest 
to combine rayon with fine cotton yarns. During seven 
years’ association with the Wellington, Sears Company, 
he was in charge of the fine goods department, including 
two mills producing chiefly rayon fabrics, and for the 
past ten years has been vice-president of Suncook Mills, 
one of the first cotton mills to change over almost com- 
pletely from cotton to rayon goods. 


In June, 1933, Mr. Howe was elected president of the 
National Rayon Weavers’ Association, a position which 
he occupied for two years and which brought him into 
intimate contact with rayon weaving mill executives 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Howe’s training and background in many branches 
of the textile field should assure him a successful career 
in his new association. 


C. B. Seal Was With Philadelphia Felting 
Co. 


In reporting the death of C. B. Seal last week, it was 
stated through typographical error, that he was Southern 
manager for the Philadelphia Belting Company, whereas 
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he was Southern manager for the Philadelphia Felting 
Company. 

E. J. Payne, of High Point, is Southern manager for the 
Philadelphia Belting Company, and has very successfully 
filled that position for the past 14 years. 


Clemson Textile Teachers Take Graduate 
Work 


The teachers of the Clemson Textile School continue 
to take graduate work. 

During the past summer E. F. Cartee, of the Weaving 
and Designing Department, has been working toward his 
Master’s Degree in Education at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

M. L. Huckabee, of the Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
Department, has been taking special work in chemistry 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Gaston Gage and G. H. Dunlap, of the Carding and 
Spinning Department, have been at the University of 
North Carolina taking special work in economics. 


ADDITIONS TO TEXTILE STAFF 


Thos. H. Nelson has been added to the staff of the 
Clemson Textile School. Mr. Nelson is a graduate of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College, where he 
later completed his work for his master’s degree in 1929. 
He has had considerable experience in practical textile 
work. For the past two and a half years he has been 
with the Dan River Cotton Mills, as assistant foreman in 
the warp preparation, and more recently in the designing 
department. 

Joseph Lindsay, Jr., has accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Tevtile Chemistry and Dyeing at Clemson Tex- 
tile School. Mr. Lindsay is a graduate of Erskine Col- 
lege. He has taken graduate work in chemistry both at 
the University of North Carolina and at the University 
of Chicago as well as special work in textile chernistry at 
the Philadelphia Textile School. For the past nine years 
Mr. Lindsay has been with the General Dyestuff Corpor- 
ation, where he has had considerable experience in sales 
work and in the practical application of dyestuffs in the 
textile industry. 

The increased enroliment in the Clemson Textile School 
necessitates adding another teacher to the staff. Bratton 
Williams, a graduate of Clemson Textile School in 1925, 
has been appointed to fill this new position. Since grad- 
uation, Mr. Williams has been teaching textiles in the 
high school, evening classes, and continuation classes in 
textiles at Calhoun Falls, S. C. He has had about five 
years of practical experience in manufacturing. He will 
devote most of his time to the Weaving and Designing 
Department of Clemson Textile School. 


Chesnee Reorganization Plan Approved 


Greenville, S$. C.—Federal Judge H. H. Watkins ap- 
proved a plan for reorganization of Chesnee Cotton Mills 
and agreed to issue an order approving a revised plan for 
reorganization of Lydia Cotton Mills as soon as it is 
presented. 

Chesnee will be reorganized by borrowing $275,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Creditors 
having claims of more than $600 will receive 40 per cent 
of their claims, with 25 per cent being in cash. Creditors 
having claims of less than $600 will receive 50 per cent 
in cash in full settlement. Total indebtedness of the mill 
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was listed at $660,005.88. The RFC loan will be divi %, 
to provide $50,000 for additional working capital, $70,0 
for claims, taxes and expenses of receivership and $155,- 
000 for settlement with creditors. 

The original reorganization plan of Lydia Mills pro- 
vided discharging $715,967.85 in debtedness by issuing 
7,000 shares of 5 per cent non-cumulative stock. The 
revised plan provides that the mill issue 6 per cent stock 
callable at $105, that no dividends be paid on common 
stock so long as accrued dividends on the preferred stock 
are paid, that no dividends be paid on common stock 
until 50 per cent of the preferred stock has been retired, 
that the mill management is to ask offering during the 
year for purchase of preferred stock and will buy at the 
lowest offering, that all open accounts of less than $700 
be paid in cash and that holders of common and preferred 
stock shall vote equally. 


Industrial Rayon Shows Loss for June 
Quarter 


Indicated net loss of Industrial Rayon Corporation and 
subsidiaries for the June quarter was $36,089 after taxes 
and charges. This compared with a net profit of $296,- 
301, or 49c a share in the preceding quarter and net profit 
of $407,035, or 68c a share in the June, 1934, quarter. 

For the six months ended June 30, the net profit was 
$260,212, or 43c a share, as compared with $1,079,342, 
or $1.80 a share in the first half of 1934. 


OBITUARY 


R. P. SNELLING 


Rodman Paul Snelling, vice-president and director of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, died at his summer home in Bev- 
erly Farms, Mass., at the age of 74. 

Mr. Snelling was born in Jamaica Plain, Mass. He 
attended St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., where he 
prepared for Harvard University, from which he was 
graduated with the class of 1881. He immediately be- 
came identified with the Pettee Machine Shop Works, 
now the Saco-Lowell Shops, and in 1882 was made treas- 
urer o fthe organization. In 1923 he resigned from that 
office and was elected vice-president. For more than half 
a century Mr. Snelling had been active in the cotton tex- 
tile industry and played an important part in the devel- 
opment of machinery for this industry through his con- 
nection with the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

At one time Mr. Snelling was director in more than 40 
corporations. At his death his directorships included: 
The Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, the Nashua Manu- 
facturing Company, the Paper Mill Mutual Insurance 
Company, the Quissett Mill, and Scott & Williams, Inc.., 
and a trustee of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates. 


W. H. CRUTCHFIELD 


Durham, N. C.—W. H. Crutchfield, 64 years old, well 
known cotton mill man, died recently at Watts Hospital, 
where he had been a patient for several weeks. He had 
served as overseer of the weaving room of the Golden 
Belt Cotton Mill for the past 35 years, and was consid- 
ered one of the best weavers in the South. 

He was an active and faithful member of Watts Street 
Baptist Church and took a prominent part in the Sunday 
School work. 
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Tests Methods in the Cotton Mill 


We have published a number of very interesting letters 
in the past several weeks in which the writers expressed 
their ideas relative to the best methods of making tests 
in the mills. 

These letters were sent in answer to the question raised 
by “Fair Play,” who sent in a question regarding the best 
procedure in test work. 

We feel that a great deal of practical information has 
been brought on in the various letters and are sure that 
“Fair Play” has, at least, gained the experience of a num- 
ber of very successful mill men. The whole question of 
test work is an exceedingly tmportant and interesting one 
and deserves the best thought of all of the superintendents 
and overseers. 


Since publishing the other letters in answer to the ques- 
titon asked by “Fair Play” we have recetwved the follow- 
ing additional letters which we are glad to pass along. 

This question is still wide open and if other readers 
wish to write us on the subject, we will be more than glad 
to have their letters —Edtior. 


Editor: 


I noticed in one of your recent issues a discussion of 
an article signed “Fair Play” concerning test taking in 
the various departments of the mill. 

Permit me to give my experience along this line. We 
used to take our tests by having a spinner or section man 
to take the test in the spinning and a weaver or loom 
fixer take the test in the weaving. As “Fair Play” stated, 
we found them to be one-sided and we thought that a 
certain amount of buck passing was being done. 


We did not have a person at that time whom we 
thought understood all the departments, so when we took 
a test in the spinning we had a speeder hand and spinner 
take them together, each one turning in his report to the 


overseer and the overseers turning them over to the 
superintendent. We found that we got a very different 
report, one that did not look as one-sided as our previous 
test did. The same method was tried in the weave room 
except we used a loom fixer and section man, with the 
same results that we got in the spinning. 


We found that we did not have to take them as often, 
as the heads of the different departments did not com- 
plain as much about the other departments after we 
adopted this method of taking tests. We considered that 
we got more accurate tests and it certainly did cut out a 
certain amount of squawking and buck passing. 


L. R. K. 


Editor: 


After reading the many letters on the subject of mak- 
ing impartial tests in the mill I am persuaded that the 
onlyway is to build up a group of checkers similar to the 
auditors who check the books of the various corpora- 
tions. 


Then it will be possible to have a competent and capa- 
ble man for each room in the mill. The card room man 
will test each mill in turn and so will those in the other 
departments. 


Thus the mills will be able to pay such a man what he 
is worth and he will be sure to render valuable service to 
the mill. Thus each mill will only pay for the actual 
time spent on the test and will not have to hunt work for 
him between tests. 


Such a man will have no reason to be other than accu- 
rate, for the better he does his work the more secure his 
job becomes. 

A man capable of making a correct test in all depart- 
ments will be in the superintendent rather than overseer 
class. OBSERVER, 


It Boils Thin! 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 
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Cotton 


HE question of Government loans upon cot- 
ton is very much confused and we are not 
certain that we have the correct information, but 
we have talked to a prominent cotton merchant 
and from him we get the following impression: 
The 9-cent loan as fixed by Secretary Wallace 
was based upon 13/16 strict low middling cot- 
ton. The farmer who did not borrow was to 
receive the difference between his sale price and 
the average market price for the next 120 days. 
Under that plan he had a chance to secure an 
amount in excess of his sale price, but also took 
the chance of receiving less than his sale price. 
We understand that under the 10-cent loan 
plan as enacted during the closing minutes of 
Congress, the Government will loan the farmer 
10 cents per pound upon 78 low middling cotton 
or better, but whether the farmer sells his cotton 
or borrows 10 cents upon same he is guaranteed 
12 cents. The 12-cent guarantee applies on all 
cotton which is 7g low middling or better and 
the guarantee is 12 cents no matter what the 
grade or staple but no loans or guarantee apply 
to cotton below 7% low middling. 


If the farmer sells his cotton for 10 cents, 10% 
or 11 cents he gets from the Government the 
difference between the average price in ten mar- 
kets upon the day of sale and 12 cents and the 
net result of each sale will be 12 cents. 

If our understanding is correct, there is no 
incentive for the farmers to try to get % or 
% for their cotton and they will not suffer by 
allowing cotton dealers to depress cotton prices 
because the Government will see that each far- 
mer gets a net price of 12 cents. 
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Shading the price would not cause the farmer 
to get less for his cotton but would be of benefit 
to the cotton buyer. Uncle Sam, that is, the 
taxpayers of the United States, will be the goat. 

The farmer who believes that cotton will go 
above 12 cents and wishes to hold his bales will 
benefit by the 10-cent loan if cotton ultimately 
goes above 12 cents and he sells his bales at a 
price above that figure. 

As stated above, our understanding of the bill 
enacted by Congress may not be correct but it 
is a safe bet that the taxpayers of this country 
are to be the goats. 

You may lay to that. 


The Cabinet Ranort 


HE Cabinet Committee appointed by the 

President to investigate the textile industry 
took four months to file a report that might as 
well have been written a few days after the com- 
mittee began its work. 

There is virtually nothing new nor construc- 
tive in the findings of the committee. If the 
cotton manufacturers were expecting the report 
to open the way for more sympathetic under- 
standing of their problems by the government, 
they are bound to be disappointed. 

In several of its recommendations, the com- 
ittee plainly echoes “Its Master’s Voice.”” Such 
problems as overproduction, antiquated equip- 
ment, standards of hours and wages, can best be 
handled by “such legislation and administrative 
action as may be necessary to deal with the 
problems,” the committee recommends. In 
other words, it feels that an industry which was 
irked by endless nagging during its period under 
Government control, should have more Federal 
restrictions thrust upon it. 


These recommendations and others in similar 
vein, uphold the New Dealers in their plans for 
continued Federal control of industry and busi- 
ness. 


The committee, as was naturally expected, 
recommended that the cotton processing tax be 
continued. 


To meet the imports of Japanese cottons into 
this country, the committee believes that steps 
be taken to regulate imports by means of a vol- 
untary and friendly agreement with Japan. Just 
how friendly the Japanese will feel in regard to 
voluntarily reducing the growing business they 
have here remains to be seen. 

Other recommendations in the report touch 
tritely upon new uses for cotton, net weight trad- 
ing, cotton loans to farmers and merchandising 
methods. 
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All in all, the report strikes us as a political 
effort rather than a document of economic value. 
Its recommendations in almost all respects, seek 
to justify Administration policies of control of 
industry. It is exactly the kind of report on the 
textile industry that we expected to see under a 
Washington date line. 


Promises and Performances 


N his 1932 campaign address Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a candidate for President of the 
United States said: 


1. That admirable document, the platform, which you 
have adopted is clear. I accept it 100 per cent. 

2. I regard reduction in Federal spending as one of 
the most important issues of this campaign. In my opin- 
ion, it is the most direct and effective contribution that 
government can make to business. 

3. We can make savings by reorganization of existing 
departments, by eliminating functions, by abolishing 
many of the innumerable boards and commissions. ... . 
These savings can properly be made to total hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


Suppose Candidate Roosevelt had said: 


1. I promise you, my fellow-countrymen, to repudiate 
the planks in the Democratic platform, at least 80 per 
cent. 

2. I promise to increase the public debt by billions, 
to increase taxation by billions and to take away from the 
American people all opportunity for profits as the reward 
for industry and thrift. 

3. 1 promise to disobey my oath of office by advising 
Congress to pass a bill even if Congress believes it is 
unconstitutional. 

4. I promise to get nearly five thousand million dol- 
lars out of the taxpayers’ pockets via a Congress that will 
do my bidding, and I shall spend this sum as I see fit 
without accounting to anyone. 


The outstanding feature of the present situa- 
tion is that a candidate for the great office of 
President, after being receiving votes as the re- 
sult of certain platform and campaign pledges 
offers no excuse for the flagrant violation of his 
statements and promises. 

Integrity has long been held in admiration 
and reverence and regarded as the first requisite 


for good character. 


The youth of this country have learned, at 
the knees of their parents, that pledges and 
promises must be kept and that he who makes a 
promise and repudiates same, is worthy only of 
contempt. 

Greater than the question of the success or 
failure of the New Deal and greater in import- 
ance than the return of prosperity is the question 
of the disregard for promises and pledges and 
the casting aside of all regard for integrity as 
has been evidenced by the man who should be 


regarded as the leader and preceptor of the 
American people. 
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Clock Men 


RECENT strike at a Southern cotton mill was 

based upon the opposition of the employees 
to “clock men,’ meaning men making time 
studies with stop watches. 

We somehow sympathize with those who ob- 
ject to being watched and studied by men with 
stop watches. 

A plant may be brought to greater efficiency 
through time studies but somehow men with stop 
watches do not seem to fit into the scheme of 
things in the South, and we believe that the su- 
perintendents and overseers of the average mill 
are capable of directing and determining the 
amount of work which should be done by the 
employees. 

If we were working in a cotton mill, we would 
object to being watched by. a man with a stop 
watch and we do not advocate for others that 
which we would not favor for ourselves. 


Textile Price Rise Predicted 


HE Brookmire Service predicts a rise in tex- 

‘ile prices with the following statement: 

With supplies of the principal textile fibers in a reason- 
ably satisfactory position, prices this Fall and Winter 
seem likely to show a moderate rise. Demand for a good 
portion of the finished goods made from textiles being 
more or less elastic, the prices of the raw materials as well 
as the finished product are greatly affected by the con- 
sumer’s ability to purchase. 

In the accompanying chart we show the price move- 
ments of the principal textiles together with an important 
indication of consumer purchasing power—-the payrolls 
in manufacturing industries. The price of cotton has 
risen somewhat more than payrolls, while prices of silk 
and rayon have risen much less. We estimate an appre- 
ciable rise in payrolls for the next six months, which 
Should raise textile prices. 


Labor's Income 


HE U.S. Department of Commerce states in 

a report that labor received 67 per cent of 
the national income for 1934 as compared to 
65 per cent in 1929. 

Applying those figures to the national incomes 
for 1935 and 1929 we find that labor received 
$33,109,000,000 in 1935 as compared to $51,- 
826,000,000 in 1929. 

After two years under the New Deal the Gov- 
ernment points with pride to the fact that labor 
now receives 67 per cent of the national income 
as compared to 65 per cent in 1929. 

We are wondering if labor is satisfied because 
they are receiving 2 per cent more of the na- 
tional income, or if they had rather have $51.- 
826,000,000 instead of $33,109,000.000. 
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Once Again 


TEON 
TRIUMPHS 


Where OTHERS FAILED 


SETTING—An unusually difficult drive in the 
spinning room of a large Southern mill. (Name 
on request.) 


PROBLEM—Belt slipping off pulley, and later, 
heated bearings caused by tightening belt in an 
effort to overcome that difficulty. 

EXPERIMEN T—Several well-known makes ot 
belt were tried on this drive but the trouble con- 


tinued. 


SUCCESS—Finally, four months ago, a 


was installed. Since then the belt has not slip- 
ped off the pulley a single time, and bearing trou- 
ble has been entirely eliminated because the 
TEON can be run with less tension. Moreover, 
production has been materially increased (two 
more turns on the front rolls). 


And last, but by no means least, this TEON 3- 
inch belt cost 40% LESS than the last belt tried 
on this drive. 


It will pay you to get ALL the facts about 
TEON BELTING. 


SA MSON 
“HAIRON” STRAPS 


Another D. P. Brown product, noted for ldng life 
and satisfactory service. Recent reports from two 
large chains of mills show that these straps have 
reduced strap costs an average of 20% in these 
mills. They will do the same for you. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1984 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative 


N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill News Items 


Marretta, Ga.—The Champion Knitting Mills here 
has completed installation of some new equipment at an 
approximate cost of $5,000. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—The Abbeville Cotton Mills, equip- 
ped with 30,000 spindles ,one of the Deering-Milliken 
group, announces plans to turn from cotton to manufac- 
ture of plain rayons. The plant will purchase yarn in the 
open market and the transition from cotton to rayon, it is 
announced, will be gradual over a period of 90 days. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The Nantex Company garment 
factory here will double its capacity and working force 
within the next month or two. 

Herman Zoob of New York, owner of the factories, 
said “rapidly increasing business’’ made possible the in- 
creasing of the force to about 250. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Operations during the six months 
ended June 30, 1935, resulted in a net loss of $64,102 
after charges, for the Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., com- 
pared with a net profit in the first half of 1934 of $86,- 
593. 

For the quarter ended June 30th, last, the company 
had a net loss of $38,096, compared with a loss of $26,006 
in the preceding quarter and a net profit of $35,672 in 
the Jurfe quarter of 1934. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Piedmont Mill has resumed 
full time operations after a lay-off of about 18 months. 
This announcement was made by Frank Goldberg, presi- 
dent of the American Thread Yarn Company of Bessemer 
City, owners of the mill. 

The mill started up on full time with two shifts, said 
Mr. Goldberg, and will employ about 80 or 90 people, it 
is said, with the prospect that more might be added later. 
Mr. Goldberg said that business in that line of varn had 
picked up enough to justify their starting up. The mill 
manufactures hosiery yarn. Will Smith, one of the vet- 
eran mill superintendents of the county, is superintendent 
of the mill, 


Hickory, N. C.—That Long Hollar, prominent hos- 
iery manufacturer of Hickory, is contemplating the con- 
struction of a model hosiery mill village a few miles north 
of this city on Highway No. 90, leading from Hickory to 
Taylorsville, is being freely discussed here. It is reported 
that Mr. Hollar has contracted for the purchase of 109 
acres of land from the Duke Power Company lyiag on 
both sides of the Catawba River, south of the iron bridge, 
for the site of the proposed village which will include a 
hosiery manufacturing plant, homes for the workers, a 
general store, and other village requirements. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—M. E. Pierson, vice-president of 
the Hudson Hosiery Company, which concern has been 
granted a loan of $500,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the largest loan of the kind yet to be made 
in North Carolina, said that several details remain to be 
worked out, and that until the loan is completed he will 
be unable to say just what effect the loan will have upon 
the payroll and upon the number of persons to be em- 
ployed. 

It is expected, however, that in the near future as many 
as 200 more jobs will be available at this hosiery mill 
which pays a high wage scale. 
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Mill News Items 


CHATTANOOGA, TreNN.—<According to an announce- 
ment, organization of a new corporation, the Margate 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., with a capitalization of $100,000, to 
own and operate the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery. Mills plant, 
has been announced by J. H. Wilson, who is president, 
and C. A. Noone, vice-president, of the new organization. 
Other officers will be announced at alater date. Men’s, 
women’s and children’s seamless hosiery will be manutfac- 
tured. The plant is now in operation under the Margate 
company. 

Credit for saving this industry for Chattanooga is said 
to be largely due to officials of the Hamilton National 
Bank, Mercer Reynolds, Sr., who will head the new 
board; C. A. Noone, Herbert Opuenheim and some fil- 
teen other leading business men of Chattanooga. 

At the time of the bankrupt sale of the Nick-a-Jack 
Hosiery Mills, the City of Chattanooga came near losing 
one of its important industries, since there were competi- 
tive bids by Ira A. Watson & Co., and J. H. Wilson and 
associates. In the event its bid was accepted the Watson 
interest intended to close out the stock and dismantle the 
plant, it was understood. However, the Wilson bid was 
accepted. 


— 


Continue Orders in Process Taxes 


Greensboro, N. C.—A hundred or more lawyers from 
all parts of the State attended Middle District Federal 
Court Monday and secured for theier textile mill cilents 
an order from Judge Johnson J. Hayes continuing until 
September 27th temporary orders restraining Collector 
Charles H. Robertson from collecting processing taxes 
and from imposing penalties for their non-payme it. 

Over 100 mills had already filed suit to have the tax 
declared unconstitutional and 11 more filed such actions 
Monday. 

The lawyers, who had already filed suits, were also 
interested in the effect the recently enacted AAA amend- 
ments would have on their cases and they secured per- 
mission of the court to amend their complaints to cover 
the changes in the law. Such amended pleadings are 
supposed to be filed by next Monday and the Govern- 
ment, represented by District Attorney Carlisle Higgins, 
will then prepare its motion for dissolution of the re- 
strainin gorders. 

Mr. Higgins called attention of the court to the failure 
of 15 or more of the complaining mills to make the re- 
quired bonds covering taxes in dispute and judge Hayes 
again declared that failure of such plaintiffs to post ade- 
quate protecting bond frees the collector from any re- 
straint and he can proceed to collect the tax. The final 
day of grace for March processing taxes is August 29th 
and April taxes would fall due September 29th, the court 
set September 27th as the day of hearing, because of that 
fact. 

Consolidated Textile Corp. Reports Loss 

Consolidated Textile Corporation reports that the re- 
sult of operations on a consolidated basis for the period 
December 30, 1934, to June 29, 1935, shows a loss of 
$248,896, after special credit of $54,801, but before pro- 
vision for depreciation of $112,344 and interest accrued 
but not paid of $109,232 on the 8 per cent bonds. After 
all charges the net loss is $470,473. 


— 
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To turn “shoppers” into buyers... 
IMPROVE THE FINISH on your 
goods Give them clear, even 
shades—clean, sharp prints — soft, 
rich feel and appearance. 

For a “finish that selis,”’ turn to 1 \ 
ONYX specialists on finishin 
materials. Every ONYX compoun 

is developed with an eye on the 


finished goods Each operation be- 

comes a step toward a fine-finished ' 
fabric In addition, you benefit by 

efficient mill performance and ab- 

solute uniformity. —— 


WRITE for a trained representative to demonstrate in your 
mill. Samples on request. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr.. E. W. KLUMPH, Chariotte. N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., inc., Chicago 


PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 


With an occasional cleaning, the new Roy 
Solid Vitrified Wheel Traverse Grinders will 
grind your Cards as good as new until com- 
pletely worn out. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


| 
GIVE Youn 
FABRICS A 
{ 
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Classitied Department 


Wanted 
Salesmen acquainted with Textile | 
Millis in North and South Carolina 
Must have technical knowledge and | 


practical experience in wet process- 
ing textiles Apply, giving age, ex- 
perience, references, and minimum 
salary willing to start with Ad.- 
dress “P. DD. care Textile 
Bulletin, (Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position by experienced su- 
perintendent or overseer of weaving. 
jest of references Age 31: have been 
with present company 10 years Ad. 
dress care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


FOR SALE—Humidifying System com- 
plete. Latest type Jackson Automatic 
Spray (41 heads) Gardner Denver 
Pump, Air Compressor directed con- 
nected, Automatic Foxboro Clock, and 
other parts to complete unit If inter- 
ested, get in touch with Ridgeview 
Hosiery Mill Company, at Newton, N. 
C., at once. 


YOUNG MAN with textile education and 
lS years’ mill and office experience 


Wishes connection with mill as book- 
keeper and cost accountant Address 
care Textile Bulletin 


WiLL BUY FOR CASH PRINTED AND 
COLORED MiLL RAGS AND SEAMS 
AND OFF POUND GOODS Harry 
Sunshine, Textile Mill Ends, 61 Georgia 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga 


WANTED—Job as overseer weaving of 
small mill, or overseer the second shift 
of any size mill. Good references. Ad- 
dress “L. B. E.."" care Textile Bulletin. 


Find your man through a | 
Bulletin Want Ad | 
This Size Space $3.00 per ' 


| insertion 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
Adopt Process Tax Clause 


The National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers sent to all hosiery 
manufacturers, a clause designed to 
assure customers of equitable partici- 
pation in any relief that may be ac- 
corded to the manufacturers from the 
cotton processing tax. It was sug- 
gested that manufacturers use this 
clause uniformly as a part of their 
sales contracts, when a processing tax 
clause is requested by the customer. 
The clause is as follows: 

“If and when’ seller’s cost is in- 
creased or decreased, because the lia- 
bility of seller’s sources of supply for 
processing taxes levied under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as here- 
tofore and hereafter amended, is in- 
creased, decreased or terminated, or 
because such taxes are invalidated by 
final decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, prices on any 
uninvoiced portion of this order are 
subject to adjustment to the extent 
that seller’s cost is so increased or 
decreased, at-a rate computed on the 
basis of the conversion factors set up 
by Treasury Decision 4433, approv- 
ed May 10, 1934. In addition, the 
seller will credit, on the buyer’s ac- 
count, the amount, computed on the 
basis of such conversion factors, rep- 
resenting any such tax which, by rea- 
son of such invalidity, shall have 
been refunded to the seller or seller 
shall have been relieved from paying, 
with respect to any delivered portion 
of this order; provided that the buyer 
shall only be entitled to such credits 
with respect to delivered portions, 
held as floor stocks, as to which direct 
refunds from the Government are not 
recoverable by the holders of such 
stocks,” 


Cotton Spinning 
At 73.5 Capacity 


Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during July 
at 73.5 per cent of capacity,on a sin- 
gle shift basis, compared with 74.6 
during June this year and 74.3 during 
July last year. 

Spinning spindles in place July 3lst 
totalled 30,110,078, of which 22,312,- 
384 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 30,435,894 
and 22,709,200 for June this year, 
and 30,937,816 and 24,417,682 for 
July last year. 

Active spindle hours .for July to- 
talled 5,157,527,985, or an average of 
171 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 5,083,383,303 and 167 for 
June this year, and 5,151,979,342 and 
167 tor July last year. 

Spinning spindles in place July 31st 
in cotton-growing States totalled 19,- 
340,858, of which 16,265,210 were 
active at some time during the month, 
compared with 19,339,416 and 16,- 
486,278 during June this year, and 
19,326,462 and 17,127,952 during 
July last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States for July totalled 3,- 
977,811,450, or an average of 206 
hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 3,901,206,789 and 202 for June 
this year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age spindle in place by States follow: 


Alabama 360,582,832 and 188 
Georgia 753,379,019 and 223 
Mississippi 28,443,736 and 122 


N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 


1 144,372,027 and 187 
1 342,412,365 and 230 


Tennessee 143,348,493 and 226 
Texas . 28,005,728 and 108 
Virginia . . 136,559,619 and 209 
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CONDITIONED 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 
by the 
Southern Railway 
System 
Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 


and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet. Delightful 
Comfort, free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ...A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On SaleDaily 


2 Cents per Mile~—15 Day Limit 
2\2 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and perior 
ears on payment of proper charges for 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


1'/2¢ Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 


Schedules 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Ne. B4 Ne. No, 82 No. 
8:50 P.M. 6:55 P.M. 6:15 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 


ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
1:30 AM. 4:06 A.M. 6:50 AM. 7:00 A.M. 


ARRIVE NEW YORE 
6:50 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 11:50 A.M. 11:58 A.M. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Ne. 88 Ne. 87 No. 29 
ss AM. 12:10 P.M. 2:30 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 
P.M. 5:40 P.M. 6:25 A.M. 


Tor fares, sleeping car reservations and 
ether travel information, call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone 3-3980 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4, Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone %-3351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Need 
= 
ate 
| 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Vanderbilt Hotel — 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 20 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 9 
WAK. Ine. — 
Washburn Printing Co. — 
Wellington, Sears Co. 20 
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Japanese Rayon 
Output a Record 


Washington.—-Japanese production 
of rayon yarn in the second quarter 
of this year established a new high 
record. Total output of the members 
of the Japan Rayon Association for 
that period amounted to 51,219,180 
pounds compared with 41,074,960 in 
the preceding quarter, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 

A definite program of production 
curtailment amounting to 20 per cent 
was finally agreed on to begin on the 


frst of July. However, half of the 
spindles curtailed, that is 10 per cent, 
may be operated if the product is for 
export. Moreover, all sealed spindles 
may be used in the production of 
staple fibre. 


Industrial Declares 
Regular 42c Dividend 


The board of directors of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation declared the 
usual dividend of 42c per share. It 
is payable October Ist to stockhold- 
ers of record September 16th. 
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BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 
DAUGHTRY 
SHEET METAL CO. 
11098 E. Trade Charlotte 


SEE 


_ JAMES E. TAYLOR x 


or Standard 


WOOL 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mess. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


DUNKEL 
_ & COMPANY INL. 
new YORK, n.¥. 


Pall. sien 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Cerpes 
U. &. Patent Office 


i? O. Box 974 


? 

Double Loop Hook Bands 

For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Chariette, N. C. 


| 
> 
| 

| 
> 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
'SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears Company | 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 65 Worth S&St., New Yerk 
Atlanta 


San Francisee 


Chicago 


New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTic Export | 


MERCHANDISING | 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsromas Sr. New York | 


& Let Them Prove & | 
Themselves 
if Vi ‘tor Ring Travelers offer you («J 

smoother production and less trou- 3 


ble in the sptanine room, you naturally want to know it : 
We don't expect you to be convinced by our reports or 
what others think We urge you to prove Victors right 
on YOU R OWN Rings. Just let us know sizes and styles 
you Wish, and a trial supply will be sent you at once. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY : 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


| 1783 Inverness Ave., N.E. 


Hemlock 2743 
Atlanta, Ga. 


137 So. Marietta St. | 
Tel.—247 
Gastonia, N. C. | 


— 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The better business in cotton goods con- 
tinued through the first half of last week, but was slowed 
down by the drop in cotton after the announcement of 
the 9-cent loan policy. It was generally agreed in the 
market, however, that the reduced loan was a construc- 
tive step and would allow cotton to be marketed more 
nearly natural rather than an artificial basis. 


There was a fair demand for print cloths during the 
week. Sheetings sold moderately well and other gray 
goods moved in an encouraging way. Trade in finished 
goods was considerably better. Prices held in spite of 
the lower cotton quotations. 


The opinion is growing here that business will soon be 
very active. In some quarters an actual shortage ol 
goods is being forecast, due to larger sales in the past 
several weeks and the continued curtailment of produc- 
tion. 


Fine goods sold steadily in both plain and fancy weave: 
for converting purposes. The advances of a week ago 
have been increased in some instances; sheets and pillow 
cases have been advanced another 5 per cent by a short- 
ening gf discounts. 


Cotton and part-wool blankets have been advanced 
another 5 per cent and some mills have withdrawn their 
offerings for the time being. 


Printed percales sold moderately and it is expected 
they will be priced for fall at the end of the month. 

Rayon cloths were less active, although there was a 
continuing call for dress goods in novelty weaves. Crepe 
weaves in rough effects have been especially active. Rayon 
and acetate mixtures have played an important part in 
the week’s fancy goods trading. 

There has been sufficient business during the past four 
weeks to increase the stocks or the commitments of buy- 
ers to an extent where they are not particularly anxious 
to see price declines. This factor, taken with the strength 
mills have built up in the way of unfilled orders, is 
counted upon to prevent any serious break in cloth prices, 
even though cotton may slide off further. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_.___ 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 5% 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 


| 
| | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The drop in cotton had little effect 
on yarn prices during the week, most spinners holding 
firm. Business continued fairly good with sales some- 
what better than the average of those in June and July. 
Prices this month are better than average prices since last 
spring. Orders were more numerous during the week, 
but most of them did not call for more than moderate 
quantities. 

Buyers are not yet showing a disposition to cover their 
forward needs. It is believed here that with Congress 
out of the way and the approach of more seasonal buying 
that the market should be much better within the next 
few weeks. 

While the uncertainty over the fate of the processing 
tax is not preventing a fairly active placing of orders for 
quick shipment, it is throwing a sufficient shadow over 
the future to prevent the placing of a normal advanced 
business. The net result is that yarns are being shipped 
in larger volume than replacements are coming in and 
that, consequently, the unfilled poundage on the books of 
many spinners is diminishing too rapidly to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Better business is seen ahead but there are yet several 
obstacles in the way. However, the prevailing basis on 
carded and combed yarn is not one of them. An advance 
in prices is overdue though quite likely to be held back 
by the mental reaction to a cotton crop approximately 
2,500,000 bales larger than last year, a decrease of cotton 
exports in the 1934-35 season of approximately 36 per 
cent and, lastly, a decrease in domestic consumption for 
the year ended July 3list of 340,415 bales. 


The market leaves much to be desired from a volume 
standpoint, notwithstanding the tax clause adopted early 
this month. There is a fair interest from weavers for 
nearby shipments over the next two weeks. 

Several yarn merchants believe firmness on the part of 
spinners is apt to continue, if for no other reason than to 
give them as much protection as possible if processing 
refunds become necessary. Spinners claim present prices 
do not include the full processing levy, so that they will 
do their utmost, these sellers assert, to keep their margins 
where they are or to increase them so as to get as much 
of the processing tax into the price as possible. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 33%-. 
12s 27%- 40s ex. 42 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-P! 
TA 27% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
l4s . 28 - and 4-ply 2314-25 
16s 28% Colored strips, 8s, 3 
| 32%- White carpets, 8s, 3 
40s Part Waste Insulatina Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 23 
Warps Ss, 2. 3 and 4-ply 24 «Cr; 
27 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25%- 
27%- 12s, 2-ply 26 «C- 
28 - 16s, 2-ply 28 
ENS 29 - 20s, 2-ply 29%- 
30% -31 Southern Frame Cones 
26s 32%4- 10s 
35 12s 27%- 
36s 39 «Ce 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 
27%~-. 228 . 30%-. 
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WENTWORTH. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. | 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS: 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request wil! tel) 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. | 


CAMASOLVE 


U. 8. Pat. 1,956,515 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
= 
| ~ ff 
4) 
BRGY 
: 
J 245 31%- 
Las 28 14 - 26s $214 - 
16s - 28s 
20s 30%- 20s a4 
248 32% - 40s 40 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WHITNEY, S. C. 


WHITNEY Mes. Co. 


This pretty mill is just out of Spartanburg, and a 
credit to not only Spartanburg, but to the entire textile 
industry. It is very attractive with neat lawn, big trees, 
shrubbery and evergreen hedges. The village homes are 
well built, nicely painted, and the pretty flower yards 
and potted plants prove that the people have civic pride. 

The mill is equipped with modern machinery and 
makes print cloth, broadcloth and drills. Just below the 


Front Row, Left to Right—A. L. Carmen, Overseer 
Weaving; V. W. Searcy, Overseer Spinning; J]. C. Hewitt, 
Master Mechanic. 

Back Row—W. H. Glenn, Supt.: Robert Huskey, 
Overseer Carding; J. F. Blackwell, Overseer Cloth Room. 


mill a pretty bridge spans a stream of water, and a few 
yards above, the water falling over the dam is one lovely 
scene. 

Secretary and Treasurer V. M. Montgomery occupies 
the office where last year we visited Mr. Yates Smith, 
who was secretary and assistant treasurer, if we make no 
mistake. He has gone to one of the mills in Gaineesville, 
Ga. Was sorry to miss Mr. Yates, but found Mr, Mont- 
gomery just as fine and agreeable. 


MONROE. N. C. 


Manetta Mills, like many others, is running short time, 
but who cares for a little thing like that this hot weath- 
eer? What’s more fun than to lounge on a creek bank 
with one eye on a fishing pole and the other watching for 
the “game” warden? ‘The things they say a feller “‘shan’t 
have” are the things he'll manage to get, about nine times 


out of ten! “Stolen kisses” are a lot sweeter than those 
offered bountifully and free trom a painted smacker. 

Assistant Secretary and Treasurer C. W. Walton—also 
editor of that wonderful little sheet, ““Manettism,” is al- 
ways in good humor, and can get off more jokes on folks 
and make them like it than anyone we know. Here's one 
on the Scrotch carder and spinner, G. W. McKenzie, as 
published in ““Manettism:”’ 

“Daddy, are you a self-made man?” asked George, Jr. 

“Yes, my son, |’ mself-made.”’ 

‘“That’s one thing I like about you, Daddy—you never 
throw the blame on anybody else!” 

Had the good fortune to catch Superintendent R. A. 
Willis, Jr., in his office, renewed his subscription and 
added two others to our list—J. B. Shelton, overseer 
weaving, and J. S. Polk, overseer the cloth room. 

Quite a number of Manetta Mill people are vacationing 
in the mountains, among them being Mrs. G. W. McKen- 
zie, and all kinds of things are being told on her husband 
during her absence. 


SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


BEAUMONT Merc. Co. SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


Left to Right—W. A. Black, Supt.; Ralph B. Calvert, 
Cotton Classer; J. I. Laurens, Overseer Weaving: E. V. 
Howell, Overseer Cloth Room; L. C. Martin, Overseer 
Carding; J. R. Federline, Jr., Overseer Spinning. Was 
sorry the master mechanic could not be located; he is 
C. J. Moss, and was thought to be visiting his wife at the 
hospital. 


We had a write-up some time ago about this mill. W. 
A. Black, superintendent, has been a daddy and friend to 
the employees more than 23 years. Though his oppor- 
tunities for an education was next to nothing, he is one 
of the best educated men we know and can hold his own 
on any subject anywhere. 
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INMAN, S. C. 


INMAN Coverep WituH Ivy, FRAMED IN SHRUB- 
BERY, WiTH A Pretty Front YARD, Bic TREES AND 
EVERGREENS, 1s Truty A Restrut LooKIne Spor. 


The mill is running right along, and the operatives 
look healthy and happy. Really, they are an exception- 
ally fine looking people, have bright smiles and a friendly 
greeting for visitors, and it is a pleasure to go there. 


INMAN MILLS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


Kneeling (and they sure did kneel low! )—Left to 
Right—W. M. Gregory, Overseer the Cloth Room; S. B. 
Smith, Overseer Spinning; T. E. Stone, Overseer Weav- 
ing. 

Standing—N. G. Hardie, Supt.; Robert Wilburn, 
Overseer Carding; Fred Tindall, Master Mechanic. 


Superintendent Hardie is another young man whose 
good qualities have been recognized and rewarded. He 
began his textile career in one of the Comer Mills—Avon- 
dale, at Birmingham, Ala., working under Mr. Zeb Man- 
gum, who is now general superintendent of all the Comer 
mills. 

Mr. Hardie went first to Auburn, Ala., then to the Tex- 
tile Institute in Lowell, Mass., graduating in 1923. He 
spent three years with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.., 
then became assistant superintendent Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, N. C. From there he went to Oconee Mills, 
Westminster, S. C., where he was superintendent for six 
years, coming to Inman over two years ago as superin- 
tendent. He is a young man of fine character, capable, 
courteous and well liked. 

His wife was Miss Mary Stover of Greenville, and they 
have two fine children. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


WORTHVILLE, N. C. 


LeEwarpD CoTtTron MILLs 


A number of changes have been made at Leward Cot- 
ton Mills. The old office has been completely renovated 
and additions built, one being an up-to-date cotton sam- 
pling room. The painting of the interior blends beauti- 
fully with the blue skies—any flaw in cotton grading can 
be easily found in this room. The other addition is a 
modern office for the genial treasurer and superintendent, 
Mr. Ward. 

The spacious lawns surrounding the mill is beautifully 
kept with numerous shrubbery. It requires plenty of 
work and money to keep the lawns cut, but it is money 
well spent. 

The finest drinking water we have had in a long time 
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comes from a well 284 feet deep. It is piped into the 
mill to furnish drink for the operatives. 

One of the South’s most efficient spinners is none other 
than Mrs. Jennie Spivey, aged 51, who has been working 
here since she was 10 years old. Mr. Trogdon, overseer 
spinning, says she has no equal. 

Going through the mill we found everything as it should 
be. We tried hard to find a bobbin on the floor but 
couldn’t. An office for Mr. Trogdon, carder and spinner, 
is just being completed, which gives him an excellent 
view of the entire spinning room. 


We were fortunate to secure a picture of the key men 
at Leward Cotton Mills which will be shown through 
these columns at an early date. 

The line-up is as follows: W. L. Ward, treasurer and 
superintendent; Geo. Ward, assistant treasurer; O. R. 
Blalock, secretary; Robt. Ward, storekeeper; W. H. 
Trogdon, carder and spinner, day, assisted by N. G. 
Burrow, night; W. E. Kennedy, overseer weaving, day, 
assisted by Will McDonald at night; John M. Ward, out- 
side man, and E. Lee Baughman, master mechanic. 


Consumption of Cotton Declines 

Consumption of all cotton in domestic mills during the 
year ended July 3ist totalled 5,359,838 bales against 5,- 
700,253 in the previous season, a loss of 340,415 bales for 
the year just ended. Exports of American cotton during 
the season ended July 31st totalled 4,795,339 bales against 
7,534,415 the previous season, a loss of 2,739,076 bales. 
This gives a combined loss in consumption of cotton in 
domestic mills and in export business of 3,079,491 bales 
from the figures of the previous season. 


Annual figures on cotton consumption and exports were 
issued in a report of the Census Bureau giving the above 
figures on these items and also reporting consumption of 
all cotton in domestic mills for July at 391,771 bales. 
The July figure compares with 385,946 bales in June de- 
spite the extensive curtailments undertaken by mills the 
early part of July, and is also better than July, 1934, 
when consumption was 359,951 bales. Government or- 
ders have been an important factor in maintaining con- 
sumption of cotton in textile mills slightly above last 
year’s levels for some months. 


Cotton held in consuming establishments, or mill stocks, 
totalled 789,373 bales July 31st against 882,749 on June 
30th and 1,227,688 on July 31, 1934. Cotton held in 
public storage and at compresses totalled 5,739,197 bales 
July 31st against 6,077,634 June 30th and 5,566,007 July 
3ist last year. Spindles active in July were 22,312,384 
against 22,709,200 in June and 24,417,778 in July last 
year. 

Cotton exports for July were 276,622 bales against 
305,820 a year ago. Imports in July were 6,707 bales 
against 10,893 a year ago, and imports for twelve months 
107,030 against 148,116 the previous season. Exports 
of linters not included in above figures were 18,298 bales 
in July against 17,308 a year ago and 205,246 for twelve 
months against 169,076 the previous. season. 

The report of the Census Bureau said: “For the twelve 
months ended July 31st ginnings totalled 9,466,581 bales. 
Net imports were 100,203 bales and net exports were 
4,763,600 bales. Amount destroyed was 30,000 bales. 
Total supply on August Ist was 17,301,479 bales, while 
total distribution was 17,362,008 bales. Excess of distri- 
bution over supply was 51,529 bales. 

Production of linters for the twelve months was 805,203 
bales, while imports were 7,000. Consumption of linters 
was 1,000 and stocks were 298,799 bales. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. BS. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 208 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.;: Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.;: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shel! 
Bldg., K. P. Ribbie, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blideg., 
F. W. Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bildg., cL. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide... Barl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. Il. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C., 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. ©.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, [ll Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West irming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH &@ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

co., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 

in eee a Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 8Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville. S. C., Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., S.W., Bos 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batte Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 

Atianta, Ga.., G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bldg.. C harlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. c. Gunn, 
Box 215, Ly nchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 8.W. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., ge York City. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. her; BE. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. 
{[vey, Charlotte Office; fe} Sandridge. W. M. Hunt, 1081 Jef- 
ferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. Cc; J. M. Howard, 135 S. 
Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., 
Ce Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1561, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, _ Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, Charlotte, N. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, le Ghee 
B. A. Stigen, Maer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Pay. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Maers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., 

D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., WwW. O. Moc- 
Kinney, Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., . Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., BB. B. Myrick, Mer. ; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H, 
Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. Ww. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L A. Uhr, M 

Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Maer. ; ‘Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin. 187 Sprin 8t., 
N.W.., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bide. 
lotte, 'N. 

GOODRICH COMPANY, B. 
lotte, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


et Sarg, TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Re W. C. Killick, 206-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N, C.: P. B. 
Be a 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. : ‘Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 
Carroliton Avée,, New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, li 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker, a... Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louils- 
ville, R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, "Pa: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith S8t., Louis, : 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale ‘Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger Ww. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.:; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, $01 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, Ss. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co. Rome, Ga. ; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply ge Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co., Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
McFetters, al Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 3-3084, 
Greensboro, 


4th and Brevard Sts., Char- 
Atlanta District 876 Nelson 8t.. Ss. W. 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York Cl 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure, 8S. C.; O 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Da ns Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. 10x 520, Charlotte, N. C., 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidge., Baltimore, Md.: B. Kinney. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Write. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St... New 
Orleans, La.: B. BE. Dodd, $33 St. Charles St., New Orleans. La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reep., Jas. ©. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.,. Worcester. Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga.,. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Malil Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Coc., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Go.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bide.. Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Tiler. P. O. Box 1388, Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW 4 CO., A. M., Suartanbure, S. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy 8.W.. L H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Blde.. H. D Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. Cc. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH €., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Longe-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noofin Haw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—<Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Snectal Agent) Kentucky—Ashland. Ben 
Hamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. 8S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City. Elizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: Hich 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich, 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Induetrial Sunply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbhure. Monteomerv & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Reltine & Sunnlv Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc Saleamen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: R. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
enam. Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1818 Harding Place, Chariotte, 


Sou. Reps.. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO... Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange &St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L.. B. Taylor, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


NEUMANN 4 CO., R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Srervanaurs, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C. ; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 356 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St... 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.;: Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box "1589, Greenville, Ges Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM 4& HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON 4 SON CO.,. WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Chariotte, N. C.; Sou. Mer., B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S c: cm Greene. 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St.. Spartanburg, 8. ; W. O. Masten 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleich. N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.;: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
ee Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
oston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Rirmingham, Ala.: R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 8S. C. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer: Sou. Rep., Horace EB. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


cone, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BD. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. H. E Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Be of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL CO., Inc., 285 Madison New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., on Lindsey e Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave.. Avandale Bistates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main 8St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8S. cC.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch. $19 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Wilmington. N. C.;: 8S. Donald Fortson, 648 
Broad St.., Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga.: D. E. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide.. Charlotte. N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. ¥. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 5. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Na tional Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. Cc. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. BE. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Blde., Greenville,  <s 
L. K. Palmer. 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 
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Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth S8St., Lynchburg, Va.;: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Butlington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E.. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 17 
Patton Ave.. Asheville, N. C.;: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg, 5. C.; Chapman Drue Co., 616 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Hason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St.; Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S&S RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N.E.. Atianta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; lL D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
ge ® Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand 
213 Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JAQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. 
Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Erwin Mills File Big Process Tax Suit 


— —- 


Recovery of $3,284,493.71, largest amount involved in 
any tax processing suit yet filed in Middle District Fed- 
eral Court at Greensboro, N. C., is sought by Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills of Durham from Charles H. Robertson, United 
States collector of internal revenue, and Carlisle W. Hig- 
gins, district attorney, in an action filed Monday after- 
noon in the office of Henry Reynolds, Federal . Court 
clerk. This is the 100th such suit filed in Rederal Court 
here. 


In addition to seeking this, by far the greatest amount 
asked since suits of this kind were first started here, the 
plaintiff seeks to enjoin the defendants from collection of 
an additional $130,884 which will be due August 29th 
and to have the statute under which the tax is collected 
declared unconstitutional, void and of no effect. 

At the same time that this suit was brought another of 
like character was brought by the Oxford Cotton Mills of 
Granville County asking for the recovery of $118,525 
already paid and for the enjoining of the defendants from 
collecting $7,717 due on August 29th. 


Fabric Production Increases 35 Per Cent 

Total billings of rayon and silk fabrics during the week 
ended August 17th increased 5.2 per cent over the pre- 
vious week, although figures showed a decrease of 5 per 
cent when compared with the same period a year ago, 
according to the Planning & Research Bureau of the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 

Production of stock mills was up 35 per cent from the 
previous week and 0.2 per cent above last year. 

“Unfilled orders at mills on August 17th were 15 per 
cent higher than on August 18, 1934, and 0.6 per cent 
more than on August 10th this year,” the bureau reports. 

“Commission weavers production, while showing im- 
provement over the previous week to the extent of 1.4 
per cent, was nevertheless 15 per cent under the same 
week a year ago. Unfilled orders at commission weaving 
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mills on August 17th were 2.5 per cent lower than on 
August 10, 1935. 

“The ratio of billings to production was 112 per cent, a 
statistical position which was only exceeded once in the 
past several weeks—August 3rd—when it was equal to 
122 per cent.” 


U. S. Cotton Standards To Change Aug., 
1936 


Washington.—Revision of United States cotton stand- 
ards to become effective August 20, 1936, as provided for 
under authority of the cotton standards act, was made 
known by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under the revision, the standard types are reduced 
from 37 to 32, and the standard boxes from 25 to 15. 
Blue stain grades are dropped entirely, and yellowish 
stain grades made descriptive. The more creamy grades 
are eliminated entirely, as sufficient cotton could not be 
found to make copies for standards. 

Some of the whiter grades have been shifted to include 
whiter cotton, and No. 1 middling fair grades will be 
made descriptive, along with other grades of extra white. 

The standards are set up under agreement with foreign 
cotton countries. 


Name Higher Prices On Cannon Towels 

Cannon Mills, Inc., are advancing quotations on all 
staple Turkish towels 4 to 6 per cent. These include col- 
ored border and solid color ranges. Price advances apply 
on the above style towels which retail up to 390 each. 
The company rvports that on better quality towels, which 
are included in the fall and holiday line, the mills are sold 
up to the second week in October. 


Washington Snapshots 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Despite the Supreme Court’s NRA decision, the end of 
the session found the Federal Government with its clutch 
more firmly fixed upon the Nattional life than ever be- 
fore. Under the banking act it gained deep, powerful 
control of credit, and it is axiomatic that he who controls 
the credit and money controls all. In agriculture, the 
AAA was amended to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
greater power not only over the farmers but over all who 
handle farm products. There again the constitutional 
question will be tested, and housewives in Detroit have 
started a determined movement to force down meat prices 
by curtailing the processing taxes. 

* 

The session also saw the Government launched upon a 
new responsibility for caring for the unemployed and the 
aged, under the Social Security bill, and for a resettle- 
ment program in rural areas under Professor Tugwell. 
In the former measure the old age pension plans already 
operating industry were not considered. 

“iy 

The picture for the next session of Congress indicates 
that it will be as brief as the Administration can make it. 
Taxation will be avoided and the great new tax bill which 
will begin to bear down upon all citizens with income will 
be withheld until after the elections. This subject can be 
counted upon as one of the major problems of the next 
Administration, whether it is Democratic or Republican. 
The next session probably will see the soldiers’ bonus 
enacted, for Democratic leaders virtually gave consent to 
this to avoid its being attached to the tax bill at this ses- 
sion. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES | 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON. IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE | 


THE 
[MPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


: Rice Dobby Chain Company 


| Millbury, 


“If those frames could only 
have new rings RIGHT Now!” 


Even today some mills lose production in summer because they fol- 
low the notion “you can't start new rings in hot weather.” This was 
true years ago when humidity was not so well controlled and rings 
did not have their present high polish. Today we can cite you the 
experience of scores of our customers which shows that you CAN 
install new DIAMOND FINISH rings successfully in the hottest 
weather. HM If your Overseer says new rings are needed, why not 
take advantcge of this production improvement immediately? 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 18 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


|  “Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 

Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commassion 

. Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


) A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


i Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” | 
By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. Nosie | 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. | 
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lel 
Clinches the Sale 


7 ODAY your customers customer ap- 
| roacnes your fapric with educated fin 


vers. More than ever before she depends upon the “feel” 


4 to determine quality. Fine finish ... rich texture a soft, 

luxurious ““hand”’ exert a tremendous influence in swaying 

her purchase 


Alert manufacturers are giving matertals. greater fin7sh 
appeal with NO-ODOROL and AQUASOL ... and 
rapidly increasing store sales of their goods. Have you 
tried these important new products? Our staff will coop- 
erate fully in showing you how and when they can be used 


to the greatest advantage. 


NO-ODOROL— Our highest gerade oft hnishing 


gives a smoother, finer appearance and teel plus complete 


treedom from rancidity and after-odor available in three ¥ 


> 23. 
AQUASOL A highly sulfonated misning il made trom 
= 


hinest castor acid resisting 


youl! SspecHications 


American Cyanamid, & Chemical Corporation 
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